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ABSTBACT 

This paper explores strategies by which adults can 
intervene in children's play activities. The five intervention 
strategies discussed focus on (1) time and space, (2) adult guidance, 
<3» play materials, ^^) boundaries, and (5) roles. The first strategy 
involves providing tine and space in daily schedules and environasnts 
for children to play. The second strategy reguires teachers and 
parents to sensitively offer oral prompts and direct involvement cues 
as children play. The third strategy calls for the provision of a 
variety of play materials. In the fourth strategy parents and 
teachers use demonstration and practice to shoir children how to enter 
and leave play situations. The fifth strategy reguires adults to 
aiiow ciiildren to decide upon their own play themes and define and 
assign their own roles; however, it permits adults, at timas, to 
suggest play themes for specific instructional purposes and rotate 
children in roles to assure that all have the opportunity to 
participate. It is suggested that the combination of the five 
intervention strategies with Parten's model of the development of 
play behavior (from onlooker to solitary, parallel, associative and 
cooperative stages) provides a complete intervention model for use 
with young children at play. Examples that illustrate the employment 
of intervention strategies at each of Parten's stages are provided. 
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Incervening_-in Child's Play 
Overview 

The use of Inz^rveazzxi:^ and guidance by aiulcs who guide ouza; children 
at play is not new ^ eai:^^ childhood (Singer, 1972; Axlihe, '^P^. The new 
twists character is tzi: c: .rurrent approaches to play inrervenxaotfi eoiphasize 
the importance of ir.-. jLoarive play co childrat'i iiscGllsctual well as 
social/emotional) i^rcarr^ . These n^aw twists a-ad. contemporary -c; rest on 
a number of researrr*-^^ > ^zed aammprions conc«ntiii^ tiie ^jxc^^.rf::^ice of 
intervention and :=aagii;ir=« oiay .;s voung ciiiicssn, 

First, play- s , „i .; ca;: v prec^Mtc^ imagiasitiye cr aak.e-he ij^eve play — 
— -^fined as the 14 * **n nhi Vir ; :j charrft^ rliemse±ves ±nx^ -?!ser 

/iduals, situ*^^^ .: meL evstssscs ^- 3bser«2^ throu^ caer veriaJ and/or 
xr^^ '-±c actions (C«En.> j -a.*aaBu. 197^ . In -rass sens«k. tw>^- play is 
V :^cd as^ a necessarv _dienc of inrellecrna grovca C?iag«, 1962). Play- 
in^ '•Waader Woman ' '"^art^iey "cat/' "rree" or "Tooth Fairy" requires the 
y ou;-,:Mp r to view iz^Mael^ "as if" he is anottie:. The mental capacity to 
ima^ in "as if" fc - nws imagi: ative pW mitfa intellectiial ^rcscesses. . 
Second, play, and Q&:>&Z2tiZLy make-believe play for children fxnm low income 
populations, is of ten -4«awr.-ieveloped (SailaasKy^ 1968). Differences between 
children in their use x jSmaginative pLacf can tte explained by variations in 
the quality and quantlrr of play things ^naumc ^n the youngsters* environment. 

Third, imaginative xla.y actions and a cci^tl ties can be constructively 
shaped, reinforced and rrairbed in varying ^ 'i t^" i i 

a. through manip«aifttxvn of the quaiLt^and quantity of play materials 
in the child's ( nii f i iiiiw m ^ 

b. by increasing ^-In^ :>ppormnit iet> tar^ !?aungsttrs to use and show 
play; and. 
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c. chrc^p^h teachers ^sassts s^^^x:Lons aimed ac encouraging play- 
ial inceracti^n.s becwe^sR ytM«is5^ers5 and v:ytjr play environments (Yawkey & 
iox, 1981). 

Results :an sever^i studies show that striding children in playing 
lairy tales .^^ch as "Three Lli^le Piss" and *^ree Bill Goats Gruff" and 
in playing pcz.^ experienced), for rxsaxple^ 'String Shopping in East Mall" 
and "VisitiiE. Circri?:" eTHcro^a^e s^gni.. icaitcly their imagination, play- 
fulness, and i^iu.ct.Llecou^ ^UJ.'Xies. In aaziixifim, chrot^r .acult guidance 
in imaginative pl^iy, cjt^ losts^^e growth fariaese childrgr: improves 
substantially (PelleRrU^sL, .5^). 

Linking play tjtu, jitfarnial s^r^vth t^litM ton new h-ckc,,^^-^ in 
contemporary appr u^ - , -t^" IttDervewrj.^ in c2uJ-i:'s play — scanol and 
home. The push for "■vl.twtt^ to ^3st ixi early ^raiidhood aix::^ciae dynamic 
utility of i)lay interv^:^ ^ ii^c ijorax.c:^_^s provide the basic -»*fs zd other 
significanr dimensions asd youtkg children's Jcai^ilectual ami satz^/ 
emotional growth for rearers asod p^rants. 

Play incerwECion: Approaciacs and S::^tegies 

Play intervention ^i:^ a^^ae souad contrliwcions ro the young -hild*s 
imaginative, intellectusil, «»^v^^iai/eiiuvcionai and language growth. Given the 
importance of play interve^tiorr zj:> J^J^elopaent , children of all ^es can 
benefit from its use. In worktns: with and intervening in children's play, 
teachers and parents approach c=dD±resi witii aims of observing and interpret- 
ing it and them employing selBc=±at strategies to encourage and facilitate 
playing actions and. activities. Bcr observing and interpreting children's 
play as baseline criteria for £iiter>t!!ning in play routines, teachers and 
parents can follow and use the »=^f<»vant suggestions proposed by Curry and 

EKLC 
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Arnaud and Pellegrini on interpreting play in their respective articles in 
this issue. For example, the helpful model for the dimensions of social 
play as proposed by Parten (1932) suggests that play unfolds along a continuum 
from onlooker or unoccupied to sialitary, parallel, associative, and cooperative 
play. 

Briefly, play at the onlooker level is characterized by children's 
watching the actions and activities of others, objects, and situations. 
Solitary play is characterized by children's verbal and/or motor play with 
tiiemselves; the attributes of parallel play are individual and personal motor 
and/or verbal involvement of children with no genuine social iuteraction. 
The youngsters may be sitting side-by-side or in group settings. Associative 
play is characterized by children interacting with each other at low and 
s.i|)c-riiciai Jcvtiis of inLeractioa. Last, play at the cooperative lavel is 
characterized by menninfiful communication between children who plan, define 
and assign their play roles and proceed to carry them out in social group 
settings. 

Unioning Parten 's approach, which gives a baseline for observing and 
interpreting play routines young children, with selected strategies used 
by adults to encourage the lev^.s of play, a usable intervention model is 
possible. The strategies zl : can be employed by teachers and parents to 
intervene in, and thereby encourage, solitary, parallel, associative, and 
cooperative child's play arc: (a) time and space; (b) adult guidance; (c) 
play materials; (d) boundaries; and, (e) roles played. 

The first strategy, time and space, asks teachers and parents to provide 
time in the daily schedule and enough space in the environment for children 
to play. The second strategy, called adult guidance, requires teachers and 
parents to sensitively offer oral language prompts as they play (e.g., "i 
wonder if baby wants some milk to dfinkl") and direct involvement cues (e.g.. 
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"That was really deUcious!" says Mrs. Hack as she pretends to eat the 
ubiquitious birthday cake). Play materials, the third strategy, focuses:^ 
providing a variety of play materials far youngsters to use in chsLr play 
For example, making i^erials available from each of the categocLas of ccs- 
structional (e.g., blocks, tinkertoys, i±ncoln logs), xastructiona^ (e.g.. 
nesting cubes, puzzles), real materials (e.g., sand, wacer, navy beans, wo 
and toys (e.g., trucks, dolls) gives variety and provides the chilnren w±z 
opportunities to choose those that they want to use in their play rouciaec. 

The fourth strategy that teachers and parents use to intervene in 
children's play is boundaries. In using this strategy of boundaries, adu.. 
show youngsters, through demonstration and practice, how to enter and lea^^ 
play situations. Play is facilitated as youngsters enter group play roi«.+i>e*., 
perhaps, by observing and easing into them, rather than by breaking into 
the routines and demanding, "1 want to play!" The final strategy, roles 
askes teachers and parents to let the youngsters decide upon their own 
themes and define and assign their own roles. Adults can also, at times, 
suggest some play themes for specific instructional purposes. In addition; 
this strategy focuses on children rotating roles in the play episode, 
playing it again a.-d making sare that all of them have the opportunity t: 
participate. 

Using Parten's approach to observe and interpret play behaviors and 
five teacher and parent strategies for facilitating play provides a comp^. - 
intervention model for use with young children playing in a variety of wars. 
The following section gives examples of using this intervention approach and 
strategies in school and home settings. 

Play Intervention: Some Exampl 
The following examples, which illustrate intervention strategies, require 
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teadners ^ parents Tanserve and inter?»ete the level at which the young- 
sters are fuss±a^. ^^Sec=±wely using the strategies wirh zimm at that level 
is *rH naxurai, r-i*u. .nc outcome of observing and interpr&:::aig. 

Onlm^gfr •iKrcht^fif orhers play can become a stimul^rlng derel, Toental 

and -..?aniing ^sKper^n^..^ ?irst, the youngscer decides i=r -xa^'-- ^a.ch 
play ^up, iiir .ut a:: _ axrivity he wants to observe. Then, usiag he time 
and sfwe strategy .-ifcrfr youngster may decide to spend five :& < .ac^imites 
or lamssx wa-.e. .ng .-ht 3r more activities in varying serrfitpg. To ^commodate 
Llie canker ^ we., the player, particular areas of the ^iassrooa are 
.illoL(i to -rl - s of Che younf;<5tcr<5 . Although the tazisxLrcncrts 

of spa:=^dep..:. ,n zy^y^. and kind of onlooker play, designing particular play 
areas of the -.^issraac as play areas reinforces the importac^ie of the child's 
play. Here, it is im ^ ^ ant to remember that the time and space used 
appron:^cel' .n onlooker play stimulates the child to play creatively on 
his-4iic 

ond. ,u using cbe. strategy of adult guidance, the alert teacher or 
pareiir eeps cne eye upon the onlooker and the other on players. On- 
loateE reactions to: (a) conversation; (b) objects; (c. actions; and, 
(d) -rsans iz. the play episode provide valuable clues abo^ the youngster's 
areas - interest and familiarity. The adult's questions, comments and 
enthusia_ic responses encourage the onlooker and player to sixain interest 
in the pL^. For instance, the child smiles broadly and chuakLes while 
watchiixg -c^ peers as they "roll" make-believe apples and ba«nas from play 
dough aad p£^end to nibble on them. In guiding the onlooker, you can 
focus his attaition on particular aspects of the pretend by^ing, for 
example, "Bobby and Jema are pretending to eat the tasty fruit. Doesn't 
it tast^ delicious:" Or, the onlooker may cover his eyes «hile the cookie 
monster Puppet attacks the Ernie puppet. You could comment, 'I wonder how 



Ernie feels!" ^dance ^sscsnirages the onlcrafcer to chink about p6atti=aiar 
aspects of the play he iA itsaerving arid nm ii ii I rp s the potential f xiin to 
join the p3ay routines. Tis« third intervecrion strategy is the u«» of play 
materials. :^ onlooker jsu^y, the youngster watches a set of blocs _h>eing 
used a ^=aricty of ways^ foi- example. A block becomes a truck, ^hsarging 
down -jias "--neaaay. Later, jzlooker notes that the block is a frsag:, sit- 

ting a xllypad. Seeiag -mestcf new uses for familiar toys, and ccaversely 
discav ; chat many toys cav represent familiar themes, the yoimgsters 
sees iecc subsCituted ;or another. Careful, perceptive listening and 

obse .-in^ r the youngster, ^wile in the onlooker and in other daily- 
occ'-rrinfe oies and situatic- i informs the caretaker as to the youngster's 
re au me ss or watching ar.d ing different play materials. 

^undaries, the enter! and leaving of play situations, is the fourth 
st3=3:3gy. Its use varies -widely with the age of the onlooker. Some will 
en£=r and leave the play seeding; others will remain for longer periods of 
tine and perhaps even join the players. Boundaries for the onlooker should 
re main flexible so that the child may come and go as he pleases. 

rne final strategy for use with the onlooker concerns the roles played 
by the participants. In the interest of the onlooker, as well as the players, 
variety in both language and visual experiences is heightened when the young 
players rotate roles and inject fresn themes. Although the participant's 
ideas remain foremost, the adult nonetheless suggests a variation upon a 
theme or character portrayal at times. For instance, youngsters flying to 
the moon can, in addition, fly to mars or around the world. 

Solitary Play . The time and space strategy for the solitary player is an 
important school and home consider*- tion. The child's rate of intellectual 
growth is enhanced through provision of a regular, daily scheduled time 



for play* The solitary player becomes engrossed with hi^ Individual explora- 
tion and personal arrangement of the toys. Solitary plsners require time 
to understand their play routines as they enact them. Tne size of the space 
for solitary players is determined by the child's play X2d^ and areas or 
interest. When t±e room is partitioned into separate plax areas, (for examnle, 
large muscle, housdceeping or instructional toys), the -csl^d is encouragexi 
and reinforced for playing accordingly in each area. 

Using the guidance strategy as the solitary player:, for example, pro- 
urcsscs from the coy dishes to the pirnte ship and costume comer to the 
painting area, the adult's role is mainly one of attsnrive observation. 
Reflecting the child's play themes and transitions, as well as the emotions 
and statements portrayed, you encourage and motivate tne child at play. 
While the youngster climbs on the top step, holding a twisted coat hanger 
and shouting, "I'll find the buried treasure!" you use the guidance strategy 
by saying, for exauiple, "1 wonder where Captain Hook can hunt for the treasurel" 
Careful and accurate reflections of the child's play themes and vcl-:' zations 
are necessar\ ; occasional summary or intent statements are in order for the 
guidance strategy to be effectively used in solitary play. You can say for 
instance, "You're really interested in pirates and ships today. You're 
excited about the story of Peter Pan we heard (or saw on TV)I" Stepping 
beyond the simple reflective mode, you can also use modeling and within-role 
suggestions as guidance strategies for the solitary player. For example, 
you can hold up a Miss Piggy puppet as the child manipulates Kermit the frog. 
You squeek, "Kermit, let's go to the dance tonight I" as you model the conser- 
vation between the two puppets. lf«.thin-roie suggestions might include, for 
example, "Andy, can you show Miss Piggy how Kermit can dance?" or "Let's 
dress the animals for the fancy partyl" 

Third, the use of the strategy of play materials in solitary play is 
based on the child's interest and past experiences. Introduction of familiar 
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play materials commended for younger or new solitary players. Repre- 
sentational tc?^^c=h as toy cars, dolls, and buildings are best at first; 
non-represent=aBaI toys such as wood pieces, and fabric scraps are used 
by the more msDire solitary player. Boundaries, the fourth strategy for 
Che solitary ^er, are individual and very personal. Cries of, "You can't 
play with me:- are common with the solitary playing child. The child's 
attention becomes focused on himself and the play theme to the exclusion 
of all others- The adult's job is to make these boundaries more permeable, 
flexible and less static by providing avenues for other children to enter 
into the worl^ of the solitary player. For example, by commenting to the 
solitary player that, "Candy has a truck that could help you dig up the 
sand with your steam shovel!", your complimentary statements regard the 
boundaries of solitary play but yet soften them enough to permit another 
Co play. 

in using the fifth strategy, roles played, solitary-playing youngsters 
are free to choose their own character roles. The adult may suggest minor 
theme variations following those of the onlooker. Occasional use of model- 
ing and within-play roles again helps to sustain and expand the youngster's 
interest. Role identity, consequent language growth, and a greater under- 
standing of characterization and uses of objects result from the solitary 
players personalized choice of roles. 

faralloi Piny . Wirh th. strategy of ti^e and space, yo„„g children benefit 
fro„ Playing near each other. Because play themes and objects change rapidly, 
and Often without warning for parallel players, you should expect that time 
periods Will be used creatively, actively and in a variety of ways. Providing 
open space which allows the youngsters, for instance, to .arch in a one-man 
band, as well as a small private space for block building are equally important 
for parallel play. As they parallel play, they win be within hearing and 
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seeing range of one another. These time and space strategies provide for the 
assimilation of new themes and ideas-. The second strategy, guidance, is 
necessary for parallel play. In using the strategy in parallel play, the 
adult's commenting occasionally about the play cf each child encourages and 
reinforces play patterns. For example, three year old Heidi grabs the stuffed 
giraffe and scolds, "You've been naughty, Jeremy! Now, you must go to bed 
without any chocolate cake!" Four year old Alonzo, holding a stuffed unicorn, 
is soon overheard saying, "Jeremy giraffe is in bed! He was naughty at 
dinner time!" At this point, you can remark to both youngsters, "Maybe 
Jeremy and the unicorn can play blocks tomorrow!" By introducing new ideas 
indirectly, you kuIcJc then, to extend and discover patterns and sequences in 
their own play. In addition, the children hear and observe novel uses of 
familiar objects, resulting in vocabulary, language and creativity advances. 

In parallel play, representational toys, which maximize the play mate- 
rials category— dress-up clothing, dolls and vehicle toys— are ideal. These 
toys quickly spark imagination of the parallel players because they have 
functional uses which can be easily modeled. Whenever possible, purchasing 
at least two similar or identical sets of each toy assists children in the 
development of parallel play. Children in parallel play can use the same 
type of object which contributes to their play as their needs arise. 
Boundaries, the fourth strategy for parallel play, are more flexible than 
those of solitary play. Parallel players do interact freely with one 
another. And, even though they more commonly interact "at one another," 
they move independently in and out of these routines. The "roles played" 
strategy in parallel play proceeds best when the adult follows the child's 
lead in player assignments. Children of similar interests and ages can 
facilitate each other's parallel play and role assignments. 
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Associative and Coop erative Piay . Both in the center and home you can establish 
a background rich in opportunities for dramatic and sociodramatic play. 
Dramatic and sociodramatic play involves elements of both make-believe and 
imitation. Adult explanations, direct guidance and cooperation assume larger 
roles ill Llifsc Lli.iii wiLli Lhu oClior Lypcs of social play. Tor example, 
compared with other play stages, you can, in associative and cooperative 
play: (a) explain your reasons for actions; (b) break dovm complex actions 
into simple units of action; (c) answer child's questions concerning 
play choices; and, (d) directly guide and model desirable play patterns. 
Additionally, describinr. wishes, future and past events and reading and 
discussing stories with the child are additional tools of dramatic and 
sociodramatic play. In using the first intervention the strategy of time 
and space, special places and times allotted for play welcome the children to 
play situations. Time and space set the stage for actions as well. The 
amount of time and space used in associative and cooperative play increases 
as compared with other types of play. These greater amounts of space and time 
are needed for children to use a variety of play actions, try out novel 
activities and go into greater depth and more detailed elaboration of their 
play. 

Adult guidance, the second intervention strategy, provides for enhancing 
child's play and his repertorie of play actions. For example, encouraging 
positive social relationships will favorably influence the child's coopera- 
tion with peers in play. Guiding the child to play with different children 
and reinforcing the positive behaviors increases the child's social readi- 
ness and ability. Your verbal comments encourage the child to handle the 
objects imitatively during the playtime. Dramatic and sociodramatic play 
are stimulated by using suggestions, such as, "See the cars, trains, and 
bfildings! Perhaps you and Heather could play 'big city' with theml" and. 
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"Look ac Che prcccy new dell! Go and see if Elizabeth and Adaai will help 
you CO rock and feed her!" Speech, the central tool in dramatic and socio- 
dramatic play, becomes a handy substitute for elements which the child 
wishes to include in the play. Through guidance using modeling, the adult 
enhances and stimulates the child's role-taking ability. For example, you 
might say, "Peter, let's preteud that the table is a bus. We'll crawl under- 
neath it and take a trip to the dairy farm!" With these suggestions, the 
props and scenery become alive and are real to the players. The adult 
coiununicatcs enthusiasm and acceptance both verbally and nonverbally through- 
out the sequence. Using the strategies of nodding, exciting clapping, 
stooping to the children's level, interjecting cooments, questions, and 
suggestions, and acting as a play episode participant, the adult joins in 
the fun. 

The third stratORy is play aatcrials. In order for children to engage 
in dramatic and sociodramatic play they need varied toys and play materials. 
For example, cardboard squares, foil stars, empty paper towel rolls, empty 
shoe boxes, and crayons can all be used by youngsters in their soclodrmatic 
play. With these materials, PhiUp, Sonya, Nancy, Carrie, and John, for 
example, begin to play "mailman!" They say, will be our mail carrier? 
We'll need a dog that barks!" They plan the roles and use the materials 
and carry out the enactments of the "mailman." Each child interacts, 
converses, and moves according to roles. Body contact with other socio- 
dramatic players as weU as physical arrange^t of the props and objects 
enables them to nonverbally co«inlcate. Resultant social growth, language 
development and event sequencing arc the rewards of using varied play 
materials in drastic and soclodrawitlc play. 

Boundaries in dramatic and soclodraa«tic play bagin to change and arc 
more flexible than at other stages of play. R«thcr than constructing 



Q between tbcoMtlvcs and their pUy, the children wclcoac involvement and 
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participation from other youngsters. By merely suggesting that they want 
to play in a sociodraaatic play episode, additional youngsters are included 
for the contributions that they can sake to the group. 

In using the strategy of roles in dramatic and sociodramatic play, the 
youngster includes great detail. As the children elaborate and completely 
describe the characters, they make their dramatic and sociodramatic play 
routines lively. With play at this level, the youngsters can rotate roles 
and enact the same episode over and over again. With each enactment of the 
same episode, the roles, play materials, and outcomes of the play episode 
differ markedly. Role changes coincide with, and facilitate, the youngsters 
developmental needs and interests. 

In sun. whether children are playing in onlooker, solitary, and parallel 
fashion or whether the play is associative or cooperative, your role in the 
play is paramount. The adult in the center or the home is truly one of the 
Child-. oK.sc influential play and learning motivators. A role, so filled 
With potential, must not be considered lightly. 
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